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The Secretary Says: 


The differences of methods and interests that 
rise between individuals and economic groups in a 
free, competitive, and democratic society are suc- 
cessfully resolved when justice prevails—justice 
based on human understanding and devotion to 
the rights and welfare of individuals. 

These apparent conflicts do not necessarily 
weaken and divide a people, but can unite and 
strengthen them. From these conflicts have been 
distilled the democratic processes which protect 
both individual rights and interests, and the 
common good. 

Free collective bargaining, which makes it pos- 
sible for the representatives of labor and manage- 
ment to sit down together and reach an agreement 
serving the interests of both parties, and the 
public, is an outstanding example of this process 
and function in a dynamic democracy. 

The role played by collective bargaining in 
strengthening and stabilizing our economy is 
coming to be more widely recognized. 

Collective bargaining has made it possible for 
the organized wage earner to keep his own income, 
and that of other workers as well, from falling 
hopelessly behind the cost of living. 

The ability of the average worker to buy the 
goods and services he needs and wants, and his 
confidence in his continued ability to work steadily 
and earn good wages, are the real causes of our 
continued postwar prosperity. 
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BLS WiLL LEARN TOTAL OF AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITHOUT STRIKES 


Unions Cooperating To Show Work Stoppages Are the Exception 


‘veryone knows that strikes and lock- 


Almo: 


outs—‘‘work stoppages” as the Bureau of Labor 


alls them—are the exception rather than 


labor-management relations. 


Statist. 
the rule 


Yet no statistics exist showing the extent of 


peaceful collective bargaining in the United States. 
No one knows, for example, just how many union 
agreements actually are in effect today. Among 
some of the larger unions the number of agree- 
ments run into the thousands 


as 10,000. 


probably as high 
Most unions have at least several 
hundred separate agreements. 

Taking large and small unions into account, it 
100,000 
labor-management agreements are being signed, 


is conservatively estimated that over 
amended, or renewed each year. These agree- 
ments directly cover the terms and conditions of 
work of probably more than 15 million American 
wage earners. Indirectly the patterns of wages 
and working conditions reached through collective 
bargaining affect the earnings and welfare of 
millions of additional workers who, for one reason 
or another, are not specifically covered by union 
agreements. 

Most collective bargaining negotiations over a 
new or revised contract are settled peacefully 
and in an atmosphere of cooperation. Sometimes 
a Federal or State conciliator assists in the settle- 
ment. In a small number of cases, when direct 
negotiations and third-party mediation fails, a 
In 1947, for example, 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 


work stoppage may result. 


handled over 11,000 labor-management contro- 
versies and less than one-fifth of these disputes 
were strike cases. 

Strikes, however, are “‘news.”” They make the 
headlines. The day-to-day, even year-to-year, 
peaceful and uninterrupted union and employer 
relationships go unheralded and unnoticed. 

Recently, however, more attention has been 
focused on the aspects of “peaceful” collective 
bargaining. The National Planning Association— 
a private organization composed of representa- 
tives of management, labor organizations, and 
civie-minded groups—is, for example, making a 
series of case studies on the “‘causes of industrial 


peace.”’ In the preface to the NPA’s first survey, 
that of the Pacific coast pulp and paper industry, 
Clinton Golden, chairman of the study group, de- 
clared: 

“In 1947 
were connected with contract renewal—it is con- 


without implying that all strikes 
servative to say that 24 out of every 25 of the 
100,000 collective bargaining contracts in effect 
were renegotiated without work stoppages.”’ 


Pulp and Paper 

As regards the pulp and paper industry on the 
west coast, the NPA reported that since 1934 “not 
a single man-day has been lost because of author- 
ized strikes. The only strike at all, and that con- 
fined to a single plant, was not over a dispute 
between management and labor, but between the 
established unions and a rival organization.” 

This peaceful record is not unique; hundreds, 
even thousands, of similar instances of peaceful 
labor-management relations undoubtedly exist 
throughout the United States. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now develop- 
ing a program intended to supplement its statis- 
tics on strikes with statistics on “industrial peace.”’ 
This new approach will, for the first time, attempt 
to collect data on the number of agreements signed 
each month, the workers covered by the agree- 
ments, and whether the agreement was reached 
without a stoppage. Unions will be asked to supply 
this information to the BLS at regular monthly 
intervals. BLS has drafted a simple post card 
which a union official can fill out and mail just as 
soon as the agreement is signed. Some unions main- 
tain complete records of agreements concluded in 
their headquarters’ office, and plan to furnish the 
BLS with a compilation of the regular reports re- 
ceived from their locals. BLS expects to obtain 
information which will make it possible to issue 
a report on the “state of industrial relations.” 

Such a report would not only refer to the num- 
ber of work stoppages but would also show the 
number of agreements signed without fanfare, 
publicity, and without any loss in production time 
or workers’ earnings. 


















































































One of 16 Forstmann Woolen Company departmental joint safety committees, composed of two union and 
management representatives, with an overseer or assistant overseer, tackles a safety problem. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR COOPERATION DRIVES PLANT ACCIDENTS DO 


An approach to better labor relations in indus- 
try through management-union cooperation in the 
area of accident prevention is outlined in a case 
study, “‘The Joint Safety Program of the Forst- 
mann Woolen Company and Local 656, Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO,” published by 
the Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers University. 

The study details the methods by which com- 
pany and union have worked together to establish 
new safety marks. Forstmann’s weaving mill, for 
example, has run up more than 4}; million man- 
hours without a lost-time accident, 

In 1943, under pressure of accelerated wartime 
production with changing personnel, disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours rose at Forstmann to 
9.36. In 1946, when the rate for all United States 
industry reporting to the National Safety Council 
stood at 14.16 and for the wool-textile industry 
at 14.60, Forstmann’s rate dropped to 2.36.. In 
1947, 
with a national average of 13.26 and 10.08 for those 


this figure was reduced to 1.46, compared 


units of the wool-textile industry reporting. 


2 





The methods employed by labor and manage 
ment at Forstmann to provide safe working cor 
ditions are fully described in the Rutgers report 
prepared by Dr. Richard H. Wood, acting direete 
of the Institute of Management and Labor Rela 


tions, and John J. Pearce, Jr., research assistant, 


How Plan Works 


The Forstmann plan depends on retention 
management of responsibility for safety, but labor 
management committees can, if necessary, exer 
force through collective bargaining machinery am 
the company’s safety and health department t 
accomplish the adoption of their suggestions. 

Monthly meetings of a joint safety council off 
union and 5 management representatives, and of 
16 departmental joint safety committees consist 
ing of 2 union and 2 management representative 
with an overseer or assistant overseer as chairmal 
keep the plan alive. 


. ] r 
There is no emphasis on slogan contests @ 


special safety drives of the type frequently found 


in industry, but rather on continuous effort. 
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Price Rises Offset 
Factory Wage Increases 


Average wage rates in manufacturing industries 
increased by almost 11 cents an hour, or about 8.7 
percent between October 1947 and September 
1948, according to reports issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

These latest increases, added to the larger gains 
in each of the preceding 2 years, bring the total 


ercent., Wages have 


increase in manufacturing wage rates, 3 years after 
p 


VJ-day, to approximately 4: 
shown 2 continued rise in virtually all industries 
and areas. The most spectacular gains have been 


made in varied sections of the textile industries 
where rates had by April of this year made a 3-year 


gain of 59 percent, 


otal Less 

The report pointed out, however, that the 43- 
percent wage Increase brought only a 30-percent 
increase in the total weekly pay of factory work- 


weeks, less premium pay, and the fact that the 
larger number of workers are now employed in the 
generally lower-wage consumer industries. 

Though gross average hourly earnings advanced 
33 percent during the same period, they were more 
than offset by rising prices of things consumers 
must buy. (The consumers’ price index for moder- 
ate-income families in large cities rose by about 
35 percent over the 3-year period. It advanced 6.5 
percent between October 1947 and September 
1948.) 

The BLS estimates of recent changes are based 
on a survey of total straight-time earnings and 
hours of work in about 3,000 reporting manufac- 
turing establishments. 

The nonmanufacturing industries studied, about 
2,500 wholesale and retail trade, finance, local 
utility and service trade establishments, have also 
raised wages from year to year in amounts approxi- 
mating the manufacturing increases for some in- 
dustries. Retail trade advanced wages by 38 
percent between April 1945 and April 1948; whole- 
sale trade, local utilities and the service industries 
(hotels, laundries, restaurants, ete.), somewhat 
less. The smallest gains were made by the finance, 
insurance, and real estate establishments where 
straight-time hourly earnings had risen only 23 
percent in the 3 years. 
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47 of 75 Alaska Plants 
Show Wage-Hour Violations 


The special program for inspecting Alaskan 
establishments subject to Federal labor laws has 
resulted in violations being uncovered in 47 of 75 
establishments inspected. The program was carried 
on during a 4-month period by a selected staff from 
the States, because no permanent force of the 
United States Department of Labor personnel had 
been stationed in the Territory for some time. 

The inspection program was organized and car- 
ried out under the supervision of the San Francisco 
regional office of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, United States Department of 
Labor, as part of the enforcement procedure of the 
national headquarters of the Divisions in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
the San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and 


Four inspectors one each—from 
Seattle field offices worked 4 months in all sections 
of the Territory. This was the equivalent of more 
than one man-year. Many industries in Alaska are 
closed down during the winter. 

The results, announced by Leonard E. Evans, 
Territorial representative for the Department, 
show that, in addition to major violations of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (Federal wage and hour 
law) and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
found in the 47 establishments, substantial viola- 
tions were noted in 42 plants. Child labor violations 
were found in 16 establishments, Evans said, where 
inspectors found 34 under-age minors were being 


illegally employed. 
Back Wages Due 


Back wages totaling $60,938.52 were found due 
to 217 employees, he added. Of this amount, 
$59,626.43 represented amounts due 213 employees 
who had not been paid time and one-half for all 
hours worked over 40 per week, and $1,312.09 
represented money due four employees who had 
not been paid the legal minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour. 

The inspection program was started before 
Evans was named Territorial representative for 
the Department of Labor. The Territory has now 
been detached from the San Francisco regional 
office and future administrative and enforcement 
work under the acts will be carried on in the 
Territory by Evans. 














Boris Stern To Set Up 
“BLS” for ECA in Greece 
Boris Stern, chief of the Industrial Relations 


Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 


Department of Labor, is en route to Greece tostudy 







































wage and work patterns there for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration’s Greek mission. He 
is on loan from the Department of Labor to ECA. 

A BLS employee since 1925, Stern also will help 
the ECA Greek mission and the Greek department 
of labor in setting up a miniature “Bureau of Labor 
Statistics” there. This will be used to provide a 
flow of statistics, information on labor problems, 
such as the cost of living, wages, employment, and 
other basic data, for the use of the United States 
and Greek officials. 

En route to Greece, Stern will stop over in Paris 
to confer with Boris Shishkin, in charge of man- 
power and labor problems for ECA in Europe. 

Stern was born in Kiev, Russia, and came to the 
United States in 1912. He served in the American 
forees during World War I and was wounded in 





action. He received an A. B. degree cum laude 
from Harvard in 1924 and a Ph. D. from Columbia 
University in 1925. His thesis at Columbia on the 


Boris Stern. 


Works Council movement in Germany was pur- Trade Unions as an official observer for the S$ 
chased and printed as a bulletin by the Bureau of tary of Labor. 

Labor Statistics and provided the basis of the Mr. and Mrs. Stern have two daughters. On 
present American Military Government German senior at the University of Michigan, is 
Works Council. In 1945 he was sent to the Paris the campus daily newspaper. The younger daug 
organization meeting of the World Federation of ter is a sophomore at Swarthmore. 


HOUSING STARTS 89,500 HIGHER THIS YEAR THAN IN 1947 


New housing starts during the first 10 months of important part in the 1948 housing gains 
1948 totaled 89,500 more than during the corre- period just after VJ-day rental units comp 
sponding period of 1947, the Bureau of Labor around 11 percent of the total number of 


Statistics reports. Che figure tor the first 10 under construction. The proportion rose to 
months of this year was 800,000, compared with 
710,500 in 1947. 


In October 1948, however, builders started only 


percent during the second half of 1947 ar 
percent in the first half of 1948. How: 
post World War Il building activity is still 


72,000 new nonfarm dwelling units, a drop of 
under the record attained during the hous 


9,000 from September and 22,000 lower than Oc- , 
tober of last year, the highest level reached during boom of the middle and late twenties in 


1947. Housing starts in April, May, June, and period 40 percent of all new dwelling units | 


July of this vear maintained a high plateau of under construction were of the rental ty] 

almost 100,000 units each. California and Texas each had 4 among thi 
Construction of rental-type units (2-family and cities leading in the number of building per! 

multifamily structures) continued to play an issued during the first 10 months of 1948 
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Cyrus 5. Ching, Director, Federal Mediation 
and Co ation Service, has appointed three dis- 
trict re sentatives who will be his official liaison 
agents he field. They also will perform liaison 
functio wtween the national office in Washine- 
tion, D and the regional directors in the 12 
regions throughout the country to whom Director 
Ching has delegated full authority for the day-by- 
dav rul ig of the regional offices. 

Thi three district representatives are: Howard 
E. Durham, who has been regional director in the 
New York City and Boston, Mass., regional offices 


of the Conciliation Service; Clyde M. Mills, vet- 
eran commissioner of conciliation who represented 
the FMCS in the Oak Ridge, Tenn., labor disputes 
during the last year; William F. White, who has 
Louis, Mo., 


regional oflice of the Conciliation Service. 


been regional director in the St 


These appointments by Director Ching are 
among a series of steps in the reorganization of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service which 
have taken place since he assumed office in August 
947 

Director Ching indicated that he believed the 

fectiveness of the Service would be promoted by 
placing Ipon these district representatives, in 
additior to other responsibilities and duties, 
many of the funetions previously assigned to the 
Division of Field Operation in Washington, D. C., 
which was abolished on August 1, 1948 

The district representatives will report to Direc- 
tor Ching on the execution of policies of the Service 
0 the field and will aid and assist regional directors 


I plac ne these policies into effect. 


Promote Uniformity 
Each representative has been assigned to several 
of the 12 regions and will endeavor to promote 
iiform procedures and practices in those regions 
| 


asa whole 


Th \ will also be available as commissioners in 


the more important disputes which the Concilia- 
tion S ce may be called upon to mediate and for 
t} 1 


he performance of other miscellaneous duties. 
Durham has had a long career in the field of 
labor relations. He took B. A. and M. A. degrees 
irom University of Washington, where he 
afterward taught United States history and social 
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CHING NAMES MEDIATION OFFICIALS TO REPRESENT HIM IN FIELD 
Howard Durham, Clyde Mills, W. F. White To Aid Regional Directors 


science. He joined the United States Department 
of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division in 1938. He 
was special representative, Department of Labor 
and the United States Conciliation Service, in 
Honolulu, T. H., during 1940-42 


Former Inspector 

Mills also was formerly connected with the 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division 
as a supervising inspector. He joined the Concilia- 
tion Service February 1942. Previous to his Goy- 
ernment service, Mills was labor relations director, 
Graphic Arts Association, Washington, D. C, 

White was appointed a commissioner of concilia- 
tion in July 1934. He formerly was secretary to the 
general manager and general president of a rail- 
road and later was associated in the roofing busi- 


hess as an acting superintendent and partner. 


Civil Service Announces 
Apprenticeship Bureau Jobs 


Examinations for positions with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, United States Department of 
Labor, have been announced by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The positions to be filled 
are Apprenticeship Representative or Officer and 
Apprenticeship Standards Examiner. 

Salaries in the positions range from $3,724 to 
$7,432 a vear. Positions for Representatives will be 
filled in Washington, D.C 
U. Ss. regions. The Examiner positions are in 
Washington. 


; and else where In) the 


The positions, as well as qualifications and ex- 
perience required of applicants are fully described 
in the Civil Service “Announcement No. 132 for 
Apprenticeship Representative,’ which is posted in 
any first- or second-class post office, or in regional 
headquarters of the United States Civil Service 
Commission in cities in which regional offices are 
established. 

Copies of announcement and application forms 
can also be obtained by writing to United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C, 
Applications should be sent to the Commission in 
Washington not later than January 18, 1949, the 


closing date. 
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Prize-winning panels in stained glass made by apprentices in the industry are, left to right: “Four Horsemen,’ 
by Richard J. Rozek and Jack Schwartz, Industry Jury First Prize, $50, which tied with “Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
by Elmer E. Matola, Industry Jury First Prize, $50; ‘In My Father's House,” by Paul N. Rectenwald, Popul 
First Prize, $50; “Tanker,” by Robert E. Sterling, Industry Jury Second Prize, $25; “Macbeth,” by William Smith 
Popular Second Prize, $25. 


STAINED-GLASS EXHIBITS, MADE BY APPRENTICES, TO TOUR 7 CITIES 


Exhibits of apprentice-made stained-glass panels local of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorator 
of various designs and colors will be shown in seven & Paperhangers of America. 
cities z W York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincin Method of Judging 
f yi | j Ss. § yr . . ° 
nati, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Wilmington. In judging the panels the jury gave recogniti 
The traveling exhibition of craftsmanship exe- to apprentices whose work reflected both excellen 





cuted by apprentices in the stained-glass industry and originality and who also showed that th 


] 


follows the display at the convention of the Stained training was well rounded in every phase of desig 
Glass Association of America held in Pittsburgh ing and making stained glass. A evetem of points 
last June. So outstanding was the exhibit in ex- one sot up, 26 cach for designing, color selecti 
emplifying the stained-glass art that the associa- glass painting, glazing, and originality. As t! 
tion has planned the seven-city showing. final tabulation showed that two panels tied f 

Displayed at the convention were 25 panels sub- first place, two jury first prizes of $50 each we 
mitted by apprentices in a Nation-wide competi- awarded. In addition, the Philadelphia Union’s £2 
tion. Cash prizes were awarded, ranging from first prize was divided between the two, bringing 
$62.50 for first place to $10 for panels given honor- the total to $62.50. 


able mention, The jury first-prize winners were apprent 


Two series of prizes were awarded--one by a Elmer E. Matola, employed by Connic Associates 
jury representing the industry and one by popular of Boston, for his panel entitled “The Sorcerers 
acclamation of outsiders attending the exhibition. Apprentice”; Richard J. Rozek and Jack Schwart 
The contest was sponsored by the Stained Glass of Conrad Schmidt Studio, Milwaukee, fo th 
Association of America, and contributions for jointly executed panel entitled “The Four Hors 
first-prize awards were shared by the Philadelphia men of the Apocalypse.” 
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Apprentice Thomas Callanan lifts mosaics of painted 
glass for insertion in metal frames. 


The jury and popular vote for both first and 
second place differed. 

The popular award for first prize of $50 went to 
Paul N. Rectenwald, of Hunt Studios, Pittsburgh, 
for his panel entitled “In My Father’s House.” 

The jury vote for second prize of $25 was given 
to Robert E. Sterling, of Bridges Studio, Cincin- 
nati, for his panel, ‘“The Tanker.”’ The popular 
choice for second prize—also $25—-was William 
Smith, of Aurora Art Glass Co., Pittsburgh, for 
his panel, “‘Macbeth.” 

The members of the jury were Stephen Bridges, 
chairman of the educational committee; Henry Lee 
Willet, chairman of the apprenticeship committee; 
Wilbur Burnham; Fred Oppliger; and Rupert 
Sebmitt 

The exhibition was such a success in demonstrat- 
ing the result of the training under the national 
apprenticeship program that the convention, in 
open session, voted to make an apprentice contest 
and exhibition a biennial affair. The apprentice- 
ship program was jointly launched in the first part 
of 1945 by the Stained Glass Association of America 
and the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators «& 
Paperhangers of America, with the assistance of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor. 
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Major Statistics of BLS 
Issued in Single Volume 

A comprehensive Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
complete in one volume, has just been issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The new publication differs considerably from 
previous editions of the Handbook in the scope of 
its coverage. All important statistical series in 
the field of labor, including data from other pub- 
lic agencies, have been drawn upon to provide a 
complete reference book for all persons concerned 
with labor statistics and labor economics. In 
addition to BLS employment series, for example, 
the volume contains Bureau of Census statistics 
on the labor foree. Similarly the indexes of 
industrial production compiled by the Federal 
Reserve System’s Board of Governors are in- 
cluded as background for the interpretation of 
the employment situation. 

The negotiator of union-management collective 
agreements, the research economist, the student, 
the teacher, and the official can find in convenient 
form month-by-month figures for recent years and 
the annual data going back to the earliest years 
for which they have been compiled. The infor- 
mation is carried through 1947. 

To insure the maximum usefulness of the mate- 
rial it was assembled in loose-leaf form, and pro- 
vision is made for inserts—revised and later 
figures—which the Bureau expects to provide 
periodically. 

In 12 Sections 

Twelve different sections make up the Hand- 
book, as follows: (a) Employment, pay rolls, and 
unemployment; (b) labor turn-over; (c) earnings, 
hours, and wage rates; (d) prices and cost of liv- 
ing; (e) industrial relations; (f) productivity and 
unit labor cost; (g) work injuries; (h) building 
and construction; (i) housing and rents; (j) social 
security and related programs; (k) consumers’ 
cooperatives; and (1) production, income, and 
expencitures. 

Each section has a text defining terms and ex- 
plaining the coverage and methods by which the 
figures were compiled. 

Copies may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Goverument 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 75 cents 
each. An order blank will be found in each copy 
which may be used for requesting future inserts, 
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Century-Old Practices 
Of Child Labor Continue 
Ten vears hay e gone by since Federal child labor 
legislation was enacted and a full century since 
the first State minimum-age law was passed. 
Despite the widespread support of child labor 
regulation, violations reminiscent of the deplora- 
ble labor conditions prevalent many years ago are 
still unearthed by 
Hour Public 


States Department of Labor. 


inspectors of the Wage and 


and Contracts Divisions, United 

The inspectors, engaged in enforcing the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, have found children used 
as strikebreakers; they have found children work- 
ing 60 to 70 hours weekly and children under 16 


years of age in manufacturing occupations. 


Youthful Strikebreakers 


Violations are not confined to small ‘fly-by- 
night” establishments. A large meat-packing 
company recently inspected was employing ille- 
gally 29 boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age in 
two of its plants. Half of the minors who were 
thus employed were hired during the progress of a 
strike. 

A small eastern plant employed at least four 
minors 14 and 15 years of age as machine operators, 
violating the 16-year minimum for manufacturing 
work. The employer told the children to run and 
to hide when anyone sought admittance to the 
plant. 

The child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 


Act 


years for most jobs; 


Standards establish a minimum age of 16 
1S years for jobs declared 
particularly hazardous; 14 years for jobs not 
covered by the 16- or 18-year minimum. 
Children 14 and 15 years of age, however, may 
work not more than 18 hours in a pay-roll week 
during any part of which schools are in session, 
and on any school day they must not work during 
During the 


vacation period they must not work more than 8 


school hours or for more than 3 hours. 


hours a day, 40 hours a week, or after 7 p.m. 
Employers can protect themselves from hiring 
applicants under legal age by requiring and keep- 
ing on file a work permit or age certificate for each 
minor they employ, particularly at this time of 


year, when, pressed by the increasing rush of 


Christmas business, they are taking on many 


young people desirous of earning “ extra’? money 


during the holidays 
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Massachusetts, New Mexico iL 
Reject Anti-Labor Proposals 
In referendum elections held on November 2 
voters in Massachusetts and New Mexico jcfeg 
proposals to ban the closed shop. A si Cn 
erendum was approved by the peop! Ar. Din 
zona. The Massachusetts voters also tur do A 
& measure to require labor-union offici to ; 
elected by secret ballot at least once a y an \ 
proposed law which would have prohibited stri] Go 
unless approved by a majority of the unio ve 
membership. Hi 
In New Mexico the legislature in 1947 liad p ‘ 
posed a constitutional amendment whicl: wo si 
have prohibited denying employment to sny | Phi 
son because of membership in, resignation 01 the 
pulsion from, a labor organization, or refusal to _ 
a union. This proposal was defeated in \ 
vember election. Oi] 
The voters in Arizona approved an D os 
viously passed by the legislature. This p IL 
hibits the denial of employment because of -_ 
membership in a labor union. It also forbids ror 
use of compulsion in an attempt to persuad 
person to join a union or strike against his wil B 
addition, striking or picketing to force or r 
fluence an employer to make an agreeny on 
violation of the act is illegal. th 
rot 
Reemployment Rights wien 
Denied Merchant Seamen bro 
Persons who enter the Merchant Mas il Wo! 
persons who leave positions in State, county if 
municipal governments are not covered by Zen 
reemployment provisions of the Selective Ser Lab 
Act of 1948 and related statutes, according Het 
Robert K. Salyers, Director, Bureau of Veterans aun 
Reemployment Rights, Department of Labor {ss 
‘A number of questions have been asked aby Val 
the reemployment rights of these groups unde! Tex 
new draft law and the older reemployment st M 
utes,” Salyers said. “The new act makes no p T 
visions for such rights and the rights conferred 
such persons under the older reemployment rig! nd 
statutes were terminated July 25, 1947, by Pul ind 
Law 239, 80th Congress.” vm 
Salyers said that it is the sense of Congress t] hour 
employees of State government and political s F 
divisions thereof be given these rights but that! ~ 
att 


law does not require it. 
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ILO COMMITTEES CHART WORLD-WIDE LABOR PROGRAMS AT GENEVA 
Department’s Philip Kaiser Represents Government; Delaney, Labor 
















































Dar \. Morse, former United States Under and Pacific countries sent representatives of their 

Secreta of Labor, attended his first Session as labor Inspection services to the meeting The 

Director General of the International Labor Offices Conference’s agenda included items on the re- 

when its Governing Body met in Geneva, Switzer- cruitment and training of labor inspectors, enforce- 

land, | n November ment of measures to improve working and living - 
\ors as elected Director General when the conditions, and the = standardization of labor 

Gover! sody met in San Francisco last sum- inspection information 


mer. H ook the oath of office on Sx ptember 6 


He succeeds Edward Phelan, of Dublin, Eire Safety Code 


Two \ representatives from the United States A model safety code for factories was also be- 
OOK Pp in) the November meeting, They were fore the Governing Body This world code was 
Philip Kaiser, the Labor Department's Director of adopted October 16 by industrial safety experts 
the Office of International Labor Affairs, repre- representing governments, workers, and employ- 
senting the Government, and George Delaney, ers from 25 member countries of the ILO. The 
representing the workers. Delaney, newly ap- code is designed to slash the number of casualties 
pointed International Representative of the Amer- on the production line, where more people were 
an Federation of Labor, was attending his first killed or injured during the war than on the 
ILO meeting. The regular United States employer battlefield. It is to be submitted to ILO member 
memb J. D. Zellerbach, came to the meeting states as a basis for framing and revising safety 
from Rome where he heads the Economic Coop- reculations in industrial establishments. Attend- 
ation Administration's Italian mission, ing on behalf of the United States the 3-week 

Besides the election of new officers, the Govern- conference which adopted the code were Osean: 
g Body de voted most of its time to the considera- : Nelson, of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
tion of reports of committees which have met in sion; John M. Roche, of the National Safety 
the past few months. Two of these, the Textiles and Council; E. G. Quesnel, from the Borden Co 
Petroleum Committees, had just completed 10-day James L. MeDevitt, president, Pennsylvania 
SeSSIOI n Geneva. The Textiles Committee State Federation of Labor (AFL); and Edward J 





brought together 120 delegates from 18 of the Leonard, of the Operative Plasterers’ Association 
world’s chief textile-producing countries, including The Jomt Maritime Commission was. still 
7 from the United States. They were Arnold L meeting when the Governing Body session opened 
Zemp and Hersey iD Riles of the Department of This body, which has been one of the most activ 
Labor; Rene Lutz, Department of Commerce; and successful of the ILO’s organs, is a standing 
Herbert H. Schell, president, Sidney Blumenthal committee of shipowners and seafarers. At this ' 
and Co., Inc.; Edwin Wilkinson, of the National session, Ernest Bradley, of the Matson Naviga- j 
Assocation of Wool Manufacturers; Anthony tion Co., and C. F. May, president of the Masters, 
Valente, international president of the United Mates & Pilots of America (AFL), represented the ’ 
Textile Workers of Ameriea (AFL); and Francis United States shipping industry and seamen 
M. Schaufenbil, of the UTW. Government representatives of 27 leading mari 

The Petroleum Committee, which met Novem- time countries joined the Commission in discuss- 
ber 8S, was composed of government, management, ing the progress toward ratification of the Con- 
and labor delegates of 12 principal oil-producing ventions adopted at the Seattle Conference in 
and refining companies. One of the questions dis- 1946. These Conventions, if ratified, would estab- 1 
eussed by the Petroleum Committee was a 40- lish minimum standards of seamen’s working and | 
hour week for the industry. living conditions. Thacher Winslow, Assistant to 

From Kandy, Ceylon, the Governing Body the Under Secretary of Labor, and Congressman 
rece) the record of the LLO's Conference on Henry MM. Jackson, of Washington State, repre- 
Labor Inspection. The governments of 14 Asian sented this Government at the meeting ' 
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A corn-detasseling machine with its crew of pretty teen-agers standing in position to sweep through several rows 
of corn simultaneously. The photograph was made at the edge of the field as the day’s work began. 


TWO STATES REPORT INJURIES TO YOUNG CORN DETASSELERS 


Fach summer thousands of boys and girls under 
18 years of age are employed to detassel corn 
The 


work frequently subjects them to hazards. In 


plants grown to produce hybrid seed corn. 


two midwestern States alone 56 minors under 18 
were injured in a 4-year period. 

In the production of hybrid seed corn for com- 
mercial use, one or more rows of the male parent 
plant of the hybrid seed to be produced are 
planted to alternate with several rows of what is 
to become the female parent plant. These rows 
of parent plants are grown in isolated fields or 
blocks. At blossoming time, the tassel of each 
female-parent plant must be pulled before the 
tassel begins to shed pollen to ensure that the 
pollen from the tassel will not pollinate the silks 
of the same plant or of some other nearby female- 
parent plant. 

The work involves certain accident hazards as 
revealed by an analysis of a number of accidents 
detasselers. The analysis was 


to young corn 


10 


made by the Child Labor Branch of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

The analysis of the 56 cases of work injuries t 
corn detasselers under 18 discloses that injuries 
occurred to young detasselers in these States i 
from 1944 to 1948. Thes 
give only a fragmentary picture of work hazards 


the 5 summer seasons 


in this relatively new agricultural occupatio 
The Child Labor Branch does not receive reports 
of all such injuries, even for these two mid wester 
States, 

The injured young workers included 38 boy: 
and 18 girls, ranging from 12 to 17 years of ag 


Two were 12, one 13, thirteen were 14 years of ag 


twenty-three 15 years, nine 16 years, and eight 1 
years. 
The most serious hazards to which these young 


workers are exposed, however, are those connect 
with transportation, usually by truck, and wil 
detasseling machines which are themselves essel- 
tially a form of transportation. 
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From the straw hat to the mitts this young girl corn 
detasseler is protected from field hazards. 


As the tassels are often too high to be reached 
easily from the ground, the workers ride on a de- 
tasseling machine, a vehicle which has platforms 
along its sides. Corn detasselers stand on the plat- 
forms in order to pull the tassels as the machine 
moves slowly along the rows of corn. Seventeen 
young corn detasselers were injured by, or in con- 
nection with, such machines—mostly from falls. 
Seven children—one 12, one 14, three 15, one 
fell from the machines and sus- 
tained injuries ranging from sprains to fractures. 


16, and one 17 


In two cases the machine ran over the worker's leg. 

Three children were injured by the sprocket 
wheel of the detasseling machine. One of them, a 
boy 14 years of age, accidentally reached into the 
sprocket wheel and had three fingers crushed. A 
girl 15 years old cut three fingers when she caught 
her hand in the sprocket wheel. A 16-year-old boy 
grabbed the sprocket wheel to save himself from 
falling when the driver hit a gate; his hand was 
badly cut by the chain. 

While the number of accidents, in contrast with 
the number of injured persons, was greater for de- 
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tasseling machines than for transportation acci- 


dents, 27 minors under 18 were injured while being 






transported to’or from work. 


16 in One Accident 


Sixteen boys were victims of one truck accident. 







The truck in which they were riding home over- 






turned on the highway. 





Eleven other detasselers were hurt in accidents 






involving trucks or other motor vehicles. Falls, 





some caused by jumping from trucks or vehicles, 






caused injuries. Eight detasselers, four of them 14, 






three 15, and one 17, suffered fractured skulls. 






Two girls, one 14 and one 17, suffered injuries 





caused by catching their rings on parts of the truck 






when they were climbing up or down. The younger 






girl suffered a cut in her finger; the other had the 






flesh and tendons torn loose from her finger when 






the ring caught on a hook on the truck box 






Eve injuries occurred to four boys and girls 






working as corn detasselers. One 14-year-old boy 






riding on a detasseling machine was struck in the 
eve by a corn stalk and suffered a bruised eye. A 












16-year-old boy cut the cornea of his eye on a corn 
stalk while he was pulling the tassel. A girl 16 
suffered an infection of the eye after it had been 
struck by a corn leaf. A boy of 17 also suffered an 
eye infection. 




























Poisoning from corn pollen also affected the face 
and hands of a girl 14 years of age who was carry- 
ing water for the detasseling crew. 


A crew of young corn detasselers pause for a rest. 












































Haitian Official Here 
For Radio Apprenticeship 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship’s program of 
industrial training for young men from the Ameri- 
can Republics was officially launched on Novem- 
ber 5 at a ceremony introducing the first trainee 
under the program, Ensign André Toussaint of 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Toussaint is on leave from the Haitian Coast 
Guard. Arrangements have been made by the 
Bureau with the Navy Department to give him a 
6-month training course in the operation and main- 
tenance of radio equipment at the United States 
Naval Electronics School, Treasure Island, Calif. 

The training program for foreign trainees is 
administered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
under the over-all coordination of the Labor De- 
partment’s Office of International Affairs. It is a 
part of the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Program under the Smith-Mundt 
Act. The project was recently transferred by the 
State Department from the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce to the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. Under the program 
trainee applicants sent to the United States are 
carefully screcned by committees established in the 


he 

















Apprenticeship Bureau Director William F. Patterson 
welcomes Ensign André Toussaint, of Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, here for a course in radio maintenance. 
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American Republics under the supervisiol ot ti 
United States embassies. The final selection of ¢} 
trainees is made by the Bureau of Apprentiveshjy 
which arranges for suitable training in inc ust 
establishments here. 

At the ceremony introducing Toussaint, | illia 
F. Patterson, Director, Bureau of Apprentices! 
welcomed him to this country, explaining the fu 
tions of the Labor Department and its traini 
facilities. He pointed out that a basic objer vi 
the program is increased understanding of w or] 


as well as livine conditions in the United 


Wages of Truck Drivers 
Highest in San Francisco 


Among 16 large cities, local delivery tru 
drivers employed in wholesale grocery establis 
ments earned most in San Francisco. There tl 
averaged $1.70 an hour in July 1948. 

Hourly averages of $1.25 or more were report 
for these workers in 13 of the 16 cities included 
a study of wholesale grocery wages made |) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Departn 
Labor. Top averages for order fillers of $1.46 ar 
stockmen of $1.44 hourly were reported Ni 
York. 

In these 2 cities, as well asin Los Ange! 


Chicago, the averages of truck drivers excced 


$1.50 an hour, whereas stockmen and orde) 


equaled or exceeded $1.30. The latter 2 job aver: 


aged as much in Pittsburgh, and order fill 
attained this level in Detroit and Philadelphi: 
Hourly averages of 96 cents for stockmy 
ported in Baltimore, $1 for truck drivers and $1 
for order fillers, both reported in Washingto: 


lowest for the 16 cities. The southeast and sout! 
west regions of the country were not represent 
in the study. 

A comparison of wages in July 1947, the date 
a similar study, with those reported in the current 
study showed that increases of at least 10 perce 
had occurred in all jobs which could be compar 
in Boston, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, an 
St. Louis. Cities in which the increases amounte 
to less than 10 percent for these jobs were Balt 
more, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and Ne‘ 
York. The most substantial gains in averages we! 
reported for order fillers, with 10 cities reporting 
increases amounting to more than 10 perce: 
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CONSUMER CO-OPS REACH ALL-TIME HIGH IN MEMBERSHIP, BUSINESS 
Combined Volume of Distributive Groups Exceeds $1,000,000,000 


Ana me high in both membership and busi- 
ness Wi eached by the consumers’ cooperative 
moven in the United States during 1947, 
despit at number of cooperative dissolutions 
during vear or at the conelusion of the year’s 


operat 
7" su v of cooperative operations in wholesale, 
retail vice, and utility fields appears in the 
November issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
publicat m of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Department of Labor. 

The 


cooperatives 


ombined business of the retail distributive 


exceeded a billion dollars in 1947, 
and th: of the local sery ice associations was over 
9544 millions. 

The stores, as a group, showed increases in vol- 
ume of business exceeding those of any previous 
year for which BLS has records. Operating results, 


however, were less satisfactory than in 1946, 


Among the reporting store associations, over a 
fourth sustained a less on the vear’s operations. 
Among those which were “in the black,’ over half 


had smaller earnings than in 1946, For the petro- 
leum associations, increases in both membership 
and business were smaller than for the stores, but 
operating results were better, 

More than 4,200 retail associations were affili- 
ated with regional wholesales at the end of 1947, 
and 24 of these wholesalers were, in turn, members 


of National Cooperatives, Ine. 


39-Million Increase 

Among the commercial federations, the regional 
and district wholesales had a distributive and serv- 
ice business of nearly 261 million dollars, compared 
with 222 millions in 1946. Earnings of the reporting 
Wholesales, which exceeded 15 million dollars, 
were nearly 30 percent above those of 1946; in 1946 
however, earnings had been nearly 88 percent 
above those of 1945. Combined earnings for the 
group were reduced considerably by the losses of 


afew organizations. As among the retail associa- 


tions, some of the wholesales-—particularly those 
whic} deal mainly in groceries found the voing 
hard 1947. Two of the three wholesales dealing 
IN groceries sustained a loss on the vear’s opera- 


tions and in two other wholesales the grocery de- 
partments ended the year “in the red.” 

Patronage refunds to the affiliated member asso- 
ciations totaled nearly 12% million dollars —or 
nearly half again as much as in 1946, 

The vear 1947 saw another sizable increase in 
the value of goods produced by the wholesales and 
productive federations, reaching nearly 128!) mil- 
lion dollars as compared with 95! millions in the 
previous year. Over 60 percent of this product 
came from plants operated by the regional whole- 
sales, and somewhat over a third from those of the 
productive federations. 

A larger number of consumers’ cooperative 
associations than ever before were in the million- 
dollar class in 1947. Altogether, 10 associations 
of urban or rural-urban membership had a volume 
of business exceeding a million dollars and 10 had 


3,000 members or more. 


Sales and Earnings 


Sales of reporting cooperatives averaged 


$367,015 per association for the stores and 
$252,880 for the petroleum associations Net 
earnings for the stores with earnings averaged 4.1 
percent on total business done; losses for those 
which could not make both ends meet averaged 
: pereent of sales For the oil associations 
earnings averaged 7.9 percent (10.1 percent in 
1946) and losses 2.5 percent (5.0 pereent in 1946), 

Information on patronage refunds returned by 
local associations to their members is available for 
284 associations (269 distributive, and 15 service 
totaled 


associations For the whole eroup these 


$3,885,757. For the store associations the patron- 
age refunds averaged 3.5 percent on sales, for the 
petroleum associations 5.5 percent, and for the 
service associations 4.5 pereent. 

Although many new associations were formed 
in 1947, the number of dissolutions, either during 
the vear or after the vear’s operations had ended, 
was larger than in any year since the early 1920's, 
This included a number of associations which, 
even though volume of business in 1947 had 
increased over that in 1946, had ended the vear 
with a loss. Due to a variety of factors, many 


went out of business. 
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Left to right: Dr. Simén Medina and Senora Beatriz J. de Rubiano, of Bogota, Colombia; Miss Frieda S. Miller 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor; Senorita Dora Teresa Pazos, of Lima; and Senorita Ana Rosa 
Ferreyros, daughter of the former Peruvian Ambassador to the United States. 


LATIN-AMERICAN WOMEN LABOR OFFICIALS STUDY METHODS HERE 


Two women labor officials from other American 
Republics, Senora Beatriz J. de Rubiano, of Co- 
lombia, and Senorita Dora Teresa Pazos, of Peru, 
awarded certificates of accomplishment 
recently upon the completion of a training course 
conducted by the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The certificates, which were signed 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin and Frieda 
S. Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau, were 
for the recipients’ studies relating to methods of 


were 


improving working conditions and employment 
opportunities for women. 

The recent course, which brought both Senora 
Rubiano and Senorita Pazos to this country for the 
first time, was a part of the United States Govern- 
ment’s program of scientific and cultural coopera- 
tion with the other Americas. 

Those attending the ceremony included Senorita 
Ana Rosa Ferreyros, who represented her father, 
then Ambassador of Peru; Dr. Simén Medina, Cul- 
tural Counselor of the Embassy of Colombia; and 
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officials of the United States Labor and Stat 
Departments. Presentation of the awards was 
made by Miss Miller. 

Senora Rubiano, who is administrative assistan! 
to the Minister of Labor of Colombia, has been i 
the labor department of her country for 15 years 
At the time she applied for the training grant, sh 
stated that she wanted to study special labo legis- 
lation for women workers, observe methods ol 
administering labor legislation, and familiarize her- 
self with the divisions of women and children 
State labor departments of the United States 


Labor Inspection 


1 


Senorita Pazos is a labor inspector in the Dive 
sion of Women and Children in the Department 
Labor at Lima, Peru. A craduate of the Nation 
School of Social Work in Peru, she based her thes! 
“The Women Worker in the Textile Industry,’ ¢ 
a study of working conditions and the employme! 
of women in 106 factories in the Lima area. Li 
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Senora Rubiano, she found the divisions of women 
and children in labor departments of particular 


interest 
Wants Minimum Wage 


Senora Rubiano said she will work for establish- 
ment of minimum wages in her country because she 
believes it is one way of preventing the exploita- 
tion of women workers. Senorita Pazos mentioned 
two other problems—the control of industrial home 
work and the control of child labor in street trades, 
which she expects to attack with methods she 
learned during the training course 

Under the general supervision of the Women’s 
Bureau International Division, the trainees did 
their field work under the direction of the Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and New York 
State Departments of Labor, which cooperated 
with the Women’s Bureau. 

The 92 inspection visits made by the trainees 


in these States were to factories and other work 
establishments in industries in which large num- 
bers of women are working in their own countries 
textile, clothing, food processing, and in indus- 
trial home work. They also visited other industries 
of particular interest, including the motion-picture 
industry in Los Angeles. 

The two visiting officials were also interested in 
community facilities for women workers, and visits 
to hospitals, day nurseries, vocational and trade 
schools, and councils of social agencies were 
arranged for them. They also learned about the 
educational programs of trade-unions and attended 
meetings of locals. 

A special feature of the Pacific coast training 
period was attendance of the trainees at the 31st 
Conference of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in San Francisco. There they had their first 
opportunity of seeing this significant interna- 
tional body in action 


CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES OF MODERATE-INCOME CITY WORKERS’ FAMILIES 
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The chart shows how moderate-income city families distribute their consumption expenditure dollar among 


various items of family living costs, based on Bureau of Labor Statistics studies. 
and apparel absorb about three-fourths of the dollar. 
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LIVING LEVEL IN BRITAIN IMPROVES DESPITE ECONOMIC BARRIERS 
Workers’ Real Income, After Taxes, Higher Than in 1938 or 1945 



















While continuing economic difficulties barred given the Government’s wage-price policies | 
marked improvement in the national level of liv- been qualified by the need to conciliate rat 
ing, almost full employment, more equitable dis- and file and a strong left-wing element \ n th 
tribution of supplies through rationing and _ price trade-unions. The latter group has insis‘ od ¢] 
control, and subsidized housing during and after — stabilization can be achieved by direct price 
the war have raised the economic position of the trols and by statutory limitation of profits rat] 
wage earner in Britain above that of the mid- than by limiting wage increases. Neithe: Ci 
1930's in respect to hours and earnings, dict, cloth- ernment nor the TUC has gone so far as to «:lyoeay 
ing, housing, and health. compulsory wage stabilization; both have emp} 

Per capita real income of the nation as a whole sized the necessity of creating conditions f» voral 
remained stationary, but the real income of indus- to the exercise of moderation and restrain wag 
trial wage earners before payment of direct taxes negotiations. 


was about 20 percent higher in 1945 than in 1938, Task for Uni 
e ae | 7 oe ask for Unions 
and 25 percent above 1938 in 1947. After payment 

















of direct taxes, wage earners’ real income was 9 Individual unions find it hard to modify « 
percent higher in 1945 and 20 percent higher in mands in accordance with general policies forn 
1947. ted by the top leadership or to trans 
Labor in Britain has been asked for more hours dictates of the national emergency int 
of work, greater intensity of effort, and relaxation acceptable to their memberships. 
of long-standing trade-union rules and practices Opposing concepts of the trade-union role int 
in order to increase productiy ity. At the same time, lation to control of nationalized industries 
labor has not been offered as much in pay, consum- found within the TUC. One group advoeat 
ers’ goods, safe and attractive work places, and direct participation by the union in the manag 
other incentives as it would like to have. Yet the ment of the industry. The Union of Post Off 
response on the part of both individual workers Workers holds to this view. The majority, as ag: 
and unions has been extraordinary. demonstrated at this year’s Trade Union Congress 
Union leaders have been able to champion un- is content that nationalized industries be run | 
popular policies because unions are securely estab- the benefit of the community, by expert, in 
lished as collective bargaining agents, and their pendent boards, in consultation with the unions 
field of bargaining is industry-wide and nation- involved. The TUC advocates, and the lal 
wide. Employers are also highly organized both in government has agreed, that all members of 1] 
trade federations and in a national body. boards managing such industries should be pub 





servants, responsible only to the Minister wi 






Unions Acquiesce 





appoints them and to Parliament, and should 1 












The unions have acquiesced in the reimposition be considered representatives of special oups 
of controls over hiring of workers and peacetime This preserves the independence of the tra 
direction of labor. However, only in a very few unions, Who are then free to negotiate with tl 
instances have workers been directed to take par- boards on wages, hours, and other economic issues 
ticular jobs. Considerably greater freedom of choice Trade-unionists who are appointed to the boat 
and greater labor mobility prevailed in the labor sever their union connections on appointme 
market in the spring of 1948 than during the war. Regional Boards for Industry, established dur 

The Trades Union Congress has called on its the war and revived in early 1946, provide a li 
member unions “to continue to use thei power In between the factories and Whitehall. Governmer 
wage negotiations with a full sense of their respon- departments, employers, and trade-unior 
sibilities to their own members and to the nation represented on these boards, four of which ha 
as a whole.”’ trade-unionists as chairmen. The unions in 






The support which the TUC general council has regions maintain close touch with their represent 
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tives tl ch regional trade-union advisory coun- 
cils. TI ards attempt to adjust local or regional 
problems concerning labor supply, unemployment, 

skil labor bottlenecks. 

Lal request for joint consultation (as dis- 

eruis from direct control) has been met, since 
natiol ition of mines and electric power, by 
creel is between the managing board, or 
author and the unions concerned to set up, or 
0 col i, Machinery at national, district, and 
veal Reeular collective bargaining has also 

en ¢ nued in the nationalized industries 

Union leaders have had a hard time convincing 
some local groups of the need for a change in trade 

vs practices affecting productivity How- 
ver, through machinery for joint consultation at 
| lev national, trade, and factory—— progress 


s being made in a number of industries. In the 
building industry, for example, the unions after 2 
vears of discussion agreed in October 1947 to the 
troduction of payment by results 

‘he cotton textile industry, spearhead of Brit- 
ain's present export drive, is acknowledged as long 
ver for technological renovation. The first 
pOStW: plans for the mdustry contemplated large- 


scale reequipment of both spinning and weaving 


sections. But new machinery is difficult to obtain 
because of the many competing demands for steel 
and the immediate gains to be realized from the 
export of textile machinery. Emphasis has shifted 
to getting maximum production on existing ma- 


chinery, and reducing labor requirements 


Coal Industry 

In the coal industry the National Union of 
Mineworkers has in numerous instances backed 
up the National Coal Board in decisions made 
for the purpose of increasing output, which local 
groups of miners had resisted. 

Employers and labor generally have observed 
the voluntary procedures for negotiating agree- 
ments and settling disputes and have accepted 
the decisions of arbitrators. The 1940 order pro- 
viding in effect for compulsory submission to 
arbitration of all disput : that cannot be sé ttled 
by regular procedures is still in operation with the 


consent of both unions and management 


A more complete description of this current sur- 
vey of conditions in Great Britain, which ap- 
peared in recent editions ol thr VJo fi ly Lah 
if vy vw is now avalladle mn pam yhlet form at 
R labl pampl 
BLS under the title of British Labor Under th 


Labor Government, Serial Reprint 1930 


AT INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS’ (CIO) CONVENTION IN PORTLAND 


John R. Dille, left, regional 
director in the eight western 
States for the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, 
confers with James E. Fadling, 
president of the International 
Woodworkers of America 
(CIO), at the annual conven- 
tion of the I|WA in Portland, 
Oregon. In the background is 
the exhibit of the Department 
of Labor, displayed in the meet- 
ing place in Masonic Temple, 
Portland. Director Dille was 
one of the speakers at the 
convention. 
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Careful adjustment of swings and pulleys is one of the most important functions during the convalescent period 
when injuries have been sustained to limbs, and calls for training and skill. 


PLENTY OF JOB OPENINGS WAITING FOR NURSES —40,000 NEEDED NOW 
Continuing Demand Anticipated as U. S. Becomes Health-Conscious 


Nursing, according to the United States Em- 
ployment Service, currently offers young women 
exceptionally good opportunities for employment. 
At no time has the importance of nursing been so 
emphasized, the USES points out in a study 
prepared to assist in guiding young persons enter- 
ing employment. 

The study indicates that there is a current mini- 
mum shortage of 40,000 nurses needed in hospitals 
and other institutions, public nursing, industrial 
private-duty nursing, 
These fields 
now employ an estimated 285,000 nurses. 


nursing, doctors’ offices, 


schools of nursing, and similar fields. 


Future Demand 


In addition to the current shortage of nurses 
there will be a continuing demand for them for 
several years. There is a potential shortage of at 
least another 40,000 nurses who wil be needed in 
the next 3 to 5 vears to staff new hospital facilities 
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and to meet other nursing requirements, according 
to the USES. The armed forces—the Army and 
Army Air Force in particular—will probably re 
quire several thousand nurses next year. 
Information contained in the study, assembled 
from the United States Public Health Service and 
other sources, discloses that 20,000 nurses are cur 
rently needed in hospitals and similar institutions. 
This need is urgent since many hospitals are ut 
derstaffed and as a consequence there are maby 
vacant beds. Other current needs for nurses ate 
as follows: 
Public health nursing 6, 000 
Private-duty nurses 1, 000 
Nurse-educators in schools of nursing 3, 000 
Doctors’ offices 3, 000 
Industrial nurses 2, 000 
Miscellaneous. - - —_ __ 2,000 


The USES study showed that a greatly 
creased demand for nurses has been stimulated by: 
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. Ani rked growth in hospital insurance and 


medical care plans which have increased utilization 


of hospitals 

2. A general high level of prosperity which has 
tended to increase utilization of nursing services 

3. Ed ational campaigns fostered by vovern- 
ment, private agencies, and insurance companies 
which have made the public more conscious of the 
wed for prompt and adequate medical care 

4, Expansion in Government hospital facilities 
to care tor incapacitated veterans. 

5. Construction of hospitals and health centers 
under the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(Public Law 7: 


79th Congress), 


Duties Changing 


Duties of nurses are changing and are now mori 
in keeping with professional standards than in past 
years. The professional nurse is tending to engage 
more and more in the complex nursing tasks in 
medicine, surgery, pediatrics, and related fields. 
The less technical but equally important aspects of 
bedside care are being delegated to practical nurses 
and nurses’ aids. 

Although many private nurses are needed in 
special instances, the trend is for hospitals to 


Student nurses gain experience in wide fields of medi- 
cine, surgery. Infant care is an important phase. 





furnish sufficient nursing care so that individual 
patients will not have to employ private-duty 
nurses, 

The study pointed out that, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor, salaries for nurses 
differ widely accordmg to type of duty, type of 
institution, area, hours, and rates of pay. Short 
hours reduced monthly earnings of private-duty 
nurses to the lowest in the profession. Industrial 
nurses had the highest hourly pay and institutional 
nurses who provided their own living quarters 
received the lowest hourly pay. 

The average work day is 8 hours and weekly 
The longest 
Hours 


tend to be the shortest in large communities except 


schedules range from 40 to 48 hours 


schedules were for institutional nurses 


among private-duty nurses, where the reverse is 











The average nurse is 34 vears old and has had 
9 years of experience in addition to her basic 
nursing education About one im four nurses is 
under 27 and a similar number is at least 43. Half 
of the nurses are single, and of these most are 
without dependents. Of the married, widowed, o1 
divorced nurses about 70 percent are without 


dependents. 


Regular visits from a public health nurse hurry children 
toward enjoyment of fun and play. 
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Farm Jobs Offset Drop 
In Employment Of Women 


Sharp increases in the number of adult women 
employed in agriculture in September more than 
offset a drop of 335,000 in the total of those en- 
gaged in nonagricultural work, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The total of women em- 
ployed in nonagricultural work totaled 15,630,000. 

The large increase in the employment of women 
in agriculture in September was chiefly in cotton 
picking and harvesting of tobacco. Women are also 
used extensively in all sections of the country in 
harvesting fruits and vegetables 

Despite the September drop in the employment 
of women in nonagricultural pursuits, the total was 
687,000 more than in September 1947. 


Foster Pratt To Head 
ECA Labor Liaison in Paris 


Foster J. Pratt has been announced as chief of 
the Mission Liaison Section of the Labor Branch 
in the ECA~—Paris office. This announcement was 
made by ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman. 

The Mission Liaison Section is one of several 
units in the Labor Branch which is headed by 
Boris Shishkin. Pratt will have responsibility for 
maintaining close contact with the labor advisers 
in the Marshall Plan countries. A constant flow of 
information and advice from one country to another 
and from the United States to Paris will be one of 
his chief functions. 

Since 1942, Pratt has been president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects & Draftsmen’s Union, AFL. 
in Minneapolis and educated at the University 


He was born 


of Washington. 

He has written for many technical and scientific 
publications, and is a member of the Washington 
Association of Scientists, the American Society of 
Military Engineers, and the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

Pratt is 59, married; and has two daughters and 
two sons. 

He succeeds George P. Delaney, who resigned to 
become international representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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Women Laundry Workers 
Earn Below 65 Cents Hourly 


Women employed on flatwork finishing + :achines 
in power laundries averaged less than 6 nts a) 
hour in 17 of 33 large cities survey: Vv th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in July 194 -. Thos 
workers, representing the largest ocei:pations 
group in power laundries, had individiial cit, 
averages ranging from 37 to 91 cents an hour or 
straight-time basis. 

Bundle wrappers averaged less than 65 vents 
15 of these cities, and in 8 the averages for hot! 


jobs fell 


amounted to 65 cents or 


below 50 cents. Hourly pay level 


more in 24 of the 
cities for markers, and in 22 for shirt press 
(machine). Men’s earnings by city seldom ay 
aged less than 65 cents an hour, and equates 
exceeded $1 in 18 cities for machine wasliers, ) 
of 30 cities for stationary boiler firemen, and § 
cities for extractor operators. 

Highest earnings levels were reported for both 
sexes in San Francisco with a top average of $1.08 
an hour for women markers and $1.90 for fireme 
Women flatwork finishers, with an 83-cent averag 
in Los Angeles, constituted the only occupational 
group having an earnings level below 90 cents a 
hour in the 4 large cities surveyed in the Paeif 
Portland, San 
Seattle, men were paid at least $1.25 on th 


coast region. In Francisco, and 
average in the 3 jobs studied in which they wer 
typically employed. 


Rank High 


Other cities which usually ranked relatively 
high in earnings levels were Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Newark, and Toledo. All cities in which any 
of the job averages were below 50 cents an how 
for women and 75 cents for men were located 1 
the Southeast or Southwest. Atlanta, Birminghan 
Jacksonville, and Memphis ranked lowest in on 
or more jobs with variations in earnings levels o! 
only a few cents for each job among these cities 

Comparisons of earnings in July 1948 wit! 
results of a similar study conducted a year earlie 
that a third of the city occupationa 
averages had increased by 10 percent or mor 


revealed 


during the year. On a percentage basis, occupa 
tional averages for women workers showed greate! 
increases than those recorded for men’s jobs. 
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Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 916. All important statistical series in the field of labor have been drawn 
upon to provide a complete reference book for all persons concerned with labor 
statistics and labor economics. Published in loose-leaf form, to facilitate the 
insertion of revised and later figures which the Bureau will provide periodically 

For a more complete description of the Handbook’s contents, see p. 7 of this 
edition of the Labor Jnformation Bulletin. 221 pp. 75 cents. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Federal Labor Laws and Agencies-—-A Guide for the Layman— Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 100 (a revision of Bulletin No. 79) 
reference to the important Federal labor laws and regulations of general appli- 


Provides a quick 


cation. Lists Government services available to management and labor in the 
field of working conditions and labor relations. 95 pp. 25 cents. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Wage Adjustment Plans—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 908-9. 75 pp. 20 cents. 


Salaries of Office Workers in Selected Large Cities—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 943. Summarizes the finding of a series of studies of office 
workers’ salaries made by the Bureau in 11 large cities. Reports on intercity 
differences in salary levels, salary levels within cities, and related practices and 
supplementary benefits. Reprinted (with additional data) from the Monthly 
Labor Review (September 1948) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 32 pp. 
20 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money, 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 


at sender’s risk. 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes ‘The Bulletin sh« 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 


magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | Ts Of labor and management what gov- 


Send your subscription today for the 
object ives.” 
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